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When we parted from Dr. Hayes on | main features were to pass up Smith — 


‘the occasion of reviewing his ‘ Arctic 
Boat Journey’ in this journal (May, 
1860), we felt sure that, unless barred 
by circumstances beyond his control, 
we should meet him again in the same 
waters. ‘‘On revient toujours & ses 
| ya amours,” applies with pecu- 
har force to adventurers; and those 
who love the excitement of wild tra- 
vel, with its attendant perils, are gene- 
rally found eager and ready to set 
forth again, even when the blood is 
no longer young, in quest of adven- 
tures by flood and field. So it was 
with poor Franklin, who, having early 
imbibed a passion for the sea, rly 
seized the opportunity of passing from 
the—to him—dull monotony of life at 
Rome to the dangers and hardships of 
¢ exploration. 
True to his early love, Dr. Hayes 
no sooner returned from his ad- 
Venturous voyage, which, as will be 
Temembered, involved his little party 
and himself in extraerdinary perils, 
h he commenced organizing an ex- 


‘Yensive acheme of Artic The 


Sound, complete the of the 
north coasts of Greenland Grinnell 
Land, and make such explorations as. 
might be found practicable in the 
direction of the North Pole. The 
United States Government manifested — 
no inclination to equip an expedition 
for the above purpose, and Dr. Hayes 
was therefore under the necessity of 
a 
res ute funds for the enterprise. These © 
were at length forthcoming, and, in 
the early part of 1860, Dr. 
found himself master of a schooner of | 
133 tons burden, with a crew of four- 
teen persons. The second in com- 
mand was Mr. A. Sonntag, who threw 
up a Government appointment ef — 
Associate- Director of the Dudley Astro- 
nomical Observatory to accompany 
Dr. was sufli- 
ciently equipped, and nothing was 
wanting te make the expedition suc- 
cessful, except auxiliary steam-power, 
now found re be absolutely y 
for efficient Arctic exploration, 


The expedition 


ing to his countrymen tocon- 
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eth of July, 1860, and returned to 
‘that port in October, 1861. The story 
of this last Arctic enterprise is most 
stirring, and it is well for Dr. Hayes’s 
literary venture that this is the case, 
for it must be conceded that the great 
number of works on Arctic voyages 
has somewhat dulled the edge of curi- 
osity with which they were formerly 
received by the public. But a spell 
of facination will ever cling to the 
narrative of brave and adventurous 
travel, and Dr. Hayes’s heroism and 
endurance are of no common order. 
After a not unprosperous voyage, 
the explorers reached Upernavik on 
the 12th of August, obtained six Es- 
uimaux interpreters, hunters and 
cdtvom, with a fine team of dogs, 
and then resumed their way north. 
The schooner battled gallantly with 
the middle ice, dodging enormous ice- 
bergs which continually threatened to 
crush her. One of these icy monsters 
was upwards of three-quarters of a 
mile long, nearly of the same breadth, 
and 315 feet above the water. 
calculated to contain twenty-seven 
thousand million cubic feet, and to 
weigh two thousand million tons. 
Difficulties nuw increased daily, and 
besides those arising from icebergs and 
the pack-ice, a current from the north 
set strongly againsi them, and the 
hours, if not minutes, of the schooner 
seemed numbered. ‘‘Off Cape Ha- 
therton,” says Dr. Hayes, | 
‘‘the scene around us was as imposing 
as it wasalarming. Except the earth- 
quake and volcano, there is not in 
nature an exhibition of force cvoin- 
parable with that of the ice-fields of 
the Arctic Seas. They close together, 
, when driven by .the wind or by cur- 
rents against the land or other resist- 
ing object, with the pressure of mil- 
lions of moving tons, and the crash 
and noise and confusion are truly ter- 
rific. Wewere now in the midst of 
one of the most thrilling of these ex- 
hibitions of Polar dynamics, and we 
became uncomfortably conscious that 
the schooner was to become a sort of 
dynamometer. ridges were 
thrown wherever the floes came 
together, to be submerged again when 
the pressure was exerted in another 
— ; and over the sea around us 
ese pulsating lines of upiift, which 


it 


in some cases reached an altitude of 
not less than sixty feet,—higher than 
our mast-head,—told of the stren 
and power of the enemy which was 
threatening us. We had worked our- 
selves into a triangular space formed 
by the contact of three fields. At 
first taere was plenty of room to tum 
round, though no chance to escape. 
We were nicely docked, and vainly 
hoped that we were safe; but the 
corners of the protecting floes were 
slowly crushed off, the space narrowed 
little by little, and we listened to the 
crackling and crunching of the ice, 
and watched its progress with con- 
sternation. At length the ice touched 
the schooner, and it appeared as if her 
destiny was sealed. She groaned like 
a conscious thing in pain, and writhed 
and twisted as if to escape her adver- 
sary, trembling in every timber from 
truck to kelson. Her sides seemed to 
be giving way. Her deck timbers 
were bowed up, and the seams of the 
deck planks were opened. I gaveu 
for lost the little craft which had gal- 
lantly carried us through so many 
scenes of peril; but her sides were 
solid and her ribs strong; and the ice 
on the port side, working graduall 
under the bilge, at length, with a jer 


which sent us all reeling, lifted her 


out of the water; and the floes, still 
pressing on and breaking, as they were 
crowded together, a vast ridge was 


piling up beneath and around us ; and, © 


as if with the elevating power of 4 
thousand jack-screws, we found our- 
selves going slowly up into the air.” 

The schooner escaped, though not 
without being seriously damaged. 
Under more favourable circumstances 
she was navigated into Hartstene Bay, 
and made snug for the winter in 4 
harbour to which Dr. Hayes has given 
the name of Port Foulke. The uss 
cliffs of the west coast of Greenland 
rose behind them, broken in places by 
ravines in which the hunters foun 
large herds of deer. In a single hour 
Dr. Hayes killed three, and menand 
dogs feasted or. excellent venison. 
abundant commissariat was. most ele 
couraging, and tends strongly to con- 
firm the belief that the interior 
Greenland is favourable for the sup- 
port of animal life. An observa 
was erected near the schooner ; 
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when the daily routine work had been 
organized, Dr. Hayes made an explo- 
ratory journey over the great Mer de 
Glace glacier which joins that of Hum- 
boldt, This was a formidable under- 
taking ; the temperature had fallen to 
34° below zero; and a fierce storm 
prevailed. In the teeth of this the 
party travelled seventy miles over the 
ice at an altitude of 5,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and in the midst 
of a vast frozen sahara immeasurable 
to the human eye. Yet under these 
difficulties Dr. Hayes succeeded in 
taking angles and various measure- 
ments which, having been repeated in 
July, 1861, showed that the rate of 
progress of this tremendous glacier is 
upwards of 100 feet daily. Thus what 
istrue of the Alpine valleys is true, 
also, of those in Greenland. A great 
frozen flood is pouring continuously 
down the west slopes of the Greenland 
continent, the law of supply and waste 
being the same in both cases. 

The monotony of the long and 
dreary winter was diversified by a rise 
of temperature which set in early in 
November. The wind, says Dr. 
Hayes, writing on the 14th of this 
month, though blowing steadily for 
twenty-four hours from the north-east, 
saccompanied by remarkable warmth. 
The thermometer, which had gone 
down to 40° below zero, now marked 
4°°. “T have done with speculation. 
This temperature makes mischief with 
my theories, as facts have heretofore 
done with the theories of wiser men.” 
Of course this meteorological pheno- 
menon favours the theory of an open 
polar sea, and filled Dr. Hayes with 
hope that he would soon navigate its 
waters, A far less pleasant incident 
was the breaking ont of an epidemic 
among the dogs. The animals were 
attacked by the same disease which 
has been prevalent for some years 
Tene the dogs in South Greenland. 

P to the Ist of December, they re- 
nee: In perfect health; but after 
that date they were seized by fatal 

hess, which manifested itself by 
great restlessness, furious barking, 
and rushing violently to and fro, as if 


“mortal dread of some imaginary ob- 


- from which they were endeayour- 
g to fly. _The terrible disease ran 
course in a few hours, and by it 


| 


| Grinnell Land. 
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the expedition was rendered nearly 
dogless. Under these circumstances, 
which threatened to be fatal to the ex- 
pedition, Mr. Sonntag undertook to 
visit the Esquimanx on Northumber- 


‘land Island for the purpose of pro-_ 


curing a fresh supply of these valuable 
animals. Unfortunately, this officer 
perished in the attempt, although the 
object of his journey was successful, — 
inforced by dogs and Esquimanx, 
Dr. Hayes now organized a sledge ex-_ 
pedition, and on the 16th of March 
started up Smith Sound. The ingi- 


dents of this journey are ciige | 


After encountering innumerable d 
culties, Dr. Hayes found himself half 
way across the Sound with his party 
nearly disabled. To continue the 
struggle in a body was out of the 
question, 

‘‘The men are completely used up, 
broken down, dejected, to the last. 
degree. Human nature cannot stand 
it. There is no let upto it. Cold, 
penetrating to the very sources of life, 
dangers from frost and dangers from 
heavy lifting, labours which have no 
end,—a heartless sticking in the mud, 
as it were, all the time; and then 
comes suow-blindnegss, cheerless nigh fs, 
with: imperfect resi; in snow-huis, 
piercing storms, and unsatisfying food. 
This the daily experience, and this 
the daily prospect a-head; to-day 
closing upon us in the same vast iee- 
jungle as yesterday. My party have, 

must own, good reason to be dis- 
couraged; for human beings wese. 
never before so beset with difficulties 
and so inextricably tangled in a wil-_ 
derness. We got into a cul-de-sac to- . 
day, and we had as much trouble to_ 
surmount the lofty barrier which 
bounded it as Jean Valjean to escape 
from the cul-de-sac Genrot to the con- — 
a hard old floe, scarce better 

Under these adverse circumstances, 
the disabled men were sent back to 
the schooner, and Dr. Hayes, with 
three men -and fourteen dogs, can~_ 
tinued the exploration. From this — 
point of departure to the return. ef . 
the forlorn hope to the ship, Dr. 
Hayes’s narrative reads like a ss 
romance, At length they reached... 
As they proceeds 


vent-yard, But our convent-yard was _ 


than the 
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north they experienced, in even a 
greater degree than in Smith Sound, 
the immense force of ice-pressure re- 
sulting from the southerly set of the 
current. Every point of land exposed 
to the north was buried under massive 
ice. Many blocks, from thirty to 
sixty feet thick, and of much greater 
breadth, were lying high and dry 
upon the beach, pushed up by the 
pack even above the level of the high- 
est tides. No glaciers were, however, 
met with on any portion of Grinnell 
Land. 

Struggling on, amidst difficulties 
which would have arrested apy one 
leas bold or enduring than Dr. Hayes, 
the little party were at length stopped, 
yrecisely as Parry had been stopped on 

is expedition over the ice to the 
North Pole, viz., by the inability of 
the ice to bear them. — 

‘* After a most profound and re- 
freshing sleep, inspired by a weariness 
which I had rarely before experienced 
to an equal degree, I climbed the steep 
hill-side to the top of a ragged cliff, 
which I supposed to be about eight 
hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. The view which I had from this 
elevation furnished a solution of the 
cause of my progress being arrested 
on the previous day. The ice was 
everywhere in the same condition as 
in the mouth of the bay, across which 
I had endeavoured to pass. A broad 
crack, starting from the middle of the 
bay, stretched over the sea, and uni- 
ting with other cracks as it meandered 
to the eastward, it expanded as the 
delta of some mighty river discharging 
into the ocean, and under a water-sky, 
which hung upon the northern and 
eastern horizon, it was lost in the 
open sea. Standing against the dark 
aky at the north, there was seen in 
dim outline the white sloping summit 
of a noble headland,—the most north- 
ern known land upon the globe. I 
judged it to be in latitude 82° 30’, or 
450 miles from the North Pole. Nearer, 
another bold cape stood forth; and 
nearer still the headland, for which I 
had been steering my course the day 
before, rose majestically from the sea, 
as if pushing up into the very skies a 
lofty mountain peak, upon which the 
winter had drop its diadem of 
snows. ‘here was ne land visible ex- 
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cept the coast upen which I stood. 
The sea beneath me was a mottled 
sheet of white and dark patches, these © 
latter being either soft decaying ice or 
places where the ice had wholly dis- 
appeared. These spots were height- 
ened in intensity of shade and multi- 
ey in size as they receded, until the 

elt of the water-sky blended them all. 


together into one uniform colour of 


dark blue. The old ‘and solid floes 
(some a quarter of a mile and others 
miles across) and the massive ridges 
and wastes of hummocked ice which 
lay piled between them and around 
their margins, were the only parts of 
the sea which retained the whiteness 
and solidity of winter.” 

This was the crowning feat of Dr. 
Hayes’s enterprise. He set up acairn, 
within which he deposited a record, 
stating that after a toilsome march of 
forty-six days from his winter har- 
bour, he stood eon the shores of the 
Polar basin, on the most northerly 
land ever reached by man. The lati- 
tude attained was 81°35‘; that reached 
by Parry over the ice was 82° 45. 

Dr. Hayes regained fhe schooner on 
the 3rd of June, having travelled 
1,600 miles. He was now <lesirous to 
navigate his small ship iu.co the Polar 
Sea, but she was found to be far too 
much damaged for such an enterprise. 
He accordingly wisely resolved on re- 
turning home to refit and add steam- 
power to his resources. But when he 

ut into Halifax for necessary — 
* heard that hiscountry was plung 
into civil war; and instead of com- 
manding another Arctic expedition, 
Dr. Hayes was placed at the head of a 
large army hospital, containing 5,0 
inmates. This employment left him 
little leisure for literary work, and de- 
layed the publication of his narrative. 
Now, however, he is most anxious to 
resume his Arctic explorations. 
scheme is to found a colony at Port 
Foulke, which, he states, is admirably 
adapted for the purpose, provisions 
in the form of deer and other animals 
being abundant. This point he pro 
poses making the centre of a wi ely 
extensive system of exploration, the 
great feature, of course, 


», being 
Seay, Sy Smith Sound into the Polar 
e theory that this is open, ™ 


|consequence of a high temperature 


| 

| 


andi Lopatin which has for its 


induced by the flow of the Gulf Stream 
pouring northwards, and thus main- 

above the freezing-point, 
is strongly corroborated by Dr. ayes’s 
researches. How steadily this warm 
flood moves northward is well known. 
The curious discovery of glass bottles 
at the mouth of the Lena, which were 
supposed to have been thrown over- 
board from Franklin’s ships, but which 
had floated with the Gulf Stream from 
the coasts of Norway, where they are 
used by fishermen as floats for their 
nets, shows the set of this current, 
and its consequent influence on the 
Polar Sea. . 

We have never supported rash Arc- 
tic expeditions; but we hold that the 
exploration of this unknown sea should 
be undertaken. And believing that it 
could be easily effected. by a well- 
organized expedition jn a summer, we 
regret that the enterprise, which has 
been warmly advoc 
seientific societies 
does not find favour jwith the Govern- 
ment. There are many experienced 
Arctic navigators who would willingly 
volunteer for such fa service, and we 
need hardly say that to carry the flag 
of England to the /North Pole would 
render the leader of such an expedition 
eternally famous. 

This apathy on the part of our Gov- 
ernment is the /more to be regretted, 
as such an e¥pedition as that pro- 
posed might /co-operate with that 
organized by the Russian Government 


the waters of that sea at a | 


| 


the exploration of Northern 
iberia, and particularly the district 
at the mouth of the Yenissei. 
quantities of cod and other fish are 
believed to exist further north than is 
generally supposed, and vast numbers 
of entire skeletons of mammoths have 
already been discovered by this expe- 
dition in very high latitudes, = 
What we have said of Dr. Hayes’s 
book will, we trust, send many readers 
to its pages. The Doctor’s heroism is 
remarkable, and he well deserves to 
be bracketed with the late Dr. Kane 
in Arctic honours. His present work 
is somewhat marred by fine writing. 
‘‘The cold-faced regent of the dat 
ness, treading her majestic circie 
through the solemn night,—her silver 
tresses sweeping the sea, while the 
wild waves are stilled like a laughing 
face touched by the hand of Death, 
may have been very beautiful, but 
does not figare well on paper. 
maps, too, are far from being so clear 
and comprehensive as they should be 
to do justice to the text. Dr. Hayes 
apologizes for this shortcoming by 
stating that his Discovery Chart has 
been claimed by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, by whom it will be pub- 
lished ; but we cannot accept this asa 
valid excuse. ! 
Notwithstanding these blemishes, 
Dr. Hayes’s volume is a valuable con- 
tribution to the now large library of 
Arctic literature, and we cordially re- 
commend it to our readers. 


” 


REMARKABLE DISCOVERY NEAR THE HEAD WATE 
THE MISSISSIPPI. 


RS OF 


(From the New York Herald.) 


St. Anthony, (Minn.) Dec. 3, 1866. 
The monotony of our quiet little 
town has been considerably disturbed 
of late by discoveries of a most curi- 
ous and remarkable nature which have 
nmade within a few days past in 
ourmidst. They are of so singular a 
character as to be beyond the pale of 
credence in the minds of almost every 
one who has not been a witness to the 
facts in the case; but they are vouched 


| for by the citizens of such known re- 


spectability and veracity, that the 
genuineness of the statement in 
to them is placed beyond a doubt. | 
A Mr. Reuben Nesmith, who lives 
in a small house near the German 
Catholic Church, had occasion to go 
down into the cellar on the evening of 
the Ist instant, to ar a for 
his winter stock of potatoes, which he 
had been hauling that day from: his 
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fafin, about two miles beyond Mano- 
min. While engaged in putting to- 
| = a temporary bin, and while 
digging to make room for the timber 
used in constructing it, his shovel 
came in contact with a plate of iron, 
which, after been cleared of earth, 
proved to be a trap door, which was 
secured by a curiously wrought lock, 
with heavy bolts running into a stone 
beneath. It was so much corroded by 
rust, that a little pressure with a crow- 
bar caused the plate to give way, and 
upon taking it up, an opening was 
discovered, beneath which a spiral 
stone staircase led down into the earth. 
Before venturing down this staircase, 
Mr. Nesmith communicated the fact 
of its discovery to his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Luther Chamberlain, and having 
procured a lantern the two proceeded 
to descend, and after going down one 
hundred and twenty-three steps, they 
found themselves in a narrow, hori- 
zontal passage, dug in the white sand, 
which, as every one familiar with the 
geographical formation of the banks 
of the Upper Mississippi knows, un- 
derlies a strata of limestone. Pro- 
ceeding along the passage a distance 
of about seventy-five feet, they emer- 
ged into a spacious artificial cave, also 
excavated in this white sand. This 
cave was of an oblong form, and iead- 
ing out of it were several smaller ante- 
chambers, all of which gave signs of 
having been at sqme former day occu- 
=e as depositories of some kind. 

ron and copper implements, of a 
rough kind of workmanship, were 
found scattered ahout, some of them 
evidently having been used for exca- 
vating purposes, others for cooking 
atensils, the marks of fire being _ob- 
servable on the latter. On entering 
one of the small ante-chambers, a 
nuinber of rude seats were found, and 
upon one side of the room an elevated 
platform, upon which stood a rough 
hewn stone, something like the read- 
ing desk of an episcopal church. On 
the wall behind this desk, on either 
side of a very colossal human figure, 
“amt bass relief, very curious hieroglyph- 
ie8 were found traced in the white 
sand, and an ornamental tracery of 
peculiar design eovered the other three 
sides of the chamber. In the next 
apgrtment a sort of stone sarcophagus 
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was found, upon the top of wilich was 
laid an immense rock, firmly cemented 
to the burial case, and which required 
the united exertions of four men to 
remove. This being done, a human 
skeleton was found underneath, the 
bones of which crumbled to powder 
immediately on exposure to the air, 
Several copper and iron rings were 
found in the sarcophagus, as also a 
curious silver ornament, octagonal in 
shape, and carved in unintelligible 
characters, some of which correspond- 
ed with those upon the wall of the 
apartment referred to. 

A third chamber was much larger 
in extent than the others, and the 
ceiling was very much like an inverted 
funnel in shape, directly under the 
apex of which was a large cube-shaped 
stone, which was stained with marks 
of fire and some other dark substance, 
and a deposit of hardened ashes lay 
around it upon the ground. It was 
evidently used as a sacrifical altar, 
and this theory seems to be confirmed 
by the fact that an aperture large 
enough to admit the body of a man 
opens from this apartment to a smaller 
one, the floor of which is below that of 
the other rooms, and which is covered 
with a limy powder, apparently the 
ashes of bones; whether human or 
otherwise, cannot be ascertained. On 
continuing their explorations, the party 
found an iron plate door, which easily 
gave way upon a little pressure, anda 
passage way aboat three feet in height, 
and large enough for one person to 
pass in in a stooping posture, was 
discovered. Mr. Nesmith followed 
the passage way, which led in a some- 
what circuitous direction to the vicl- 
nity of the river. This is proved by 
the sound of water washing upon the 
shores, which may be distinctly heard 
at the end of this passage way, the 
outer opening of which has apparently 
been filled up from the inside with 
broken rocks, and through the inter- 
stices, of which fresher air than that 
of the cave can be felt blowing at 
times. | 

The whole affair is a mystery; the 
relics found are not at all aborigina 
in character, and may have been the 
work of a people existing long before 
even these prairies were the hunting 


grounds of the Indian. Copies of eed 
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: hics have been carefully 


and forwarded to some of 
the most learned archeologists of the 
astern States, and it is hoped that 
they may be able to obtain some clue 
to the origin of these remarkable relics. 
We understand that the State Horti- 
cultural Society has made Mr. Nes- 


mith a liberal offer for them. In the | 


}meantime, our little town is all 
as to discoveries, and hundreds of peo-= 
ple have visited the house of Mr. Nes- 
mith to see these remarkable antiqui- — 
ties. We trust the Historical Society 
may be able to secure them as a most 
interesting addition to their small but 
valuable collection. 


ANCIENT AMERICAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


‘We are informed that in making re- 
cent excavations in the upper part of 
Fauquier county, 
relics have been found ina mound, 
which proved to be, what bad long 
been supposed, an Indian burial place 
—two skeletons, which evidently 
showed there were giants in those days, 
with spear-heads and the parapherna- 
lia found in Indian graves. The great 
subject of interest shown is a tablet 
containing of a cu- 
rious character. . Norris, of that 


| very extensively in the east (and who 
was with Gliddon in his celebrated 


Va., very curious | journey across the desert,) is ‘of the 


opinion that this,discovery. will prove 
the identity of the Indian. tribes with 
some of the Asiatic tribes, and settle 
the question so lorig mooted ‘ai’ to 
their origin. .We are further informed 
that Mr. Norris: will now proceed ter 


the purpose of s owing it te P 
Henri and other Sava 


county, a gentleman who has travelled | 


is looked forward to with no 


little in- 
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(From th® Deseret News, Jan. 30th, 1867.) 


Great Salt Lake City, ) | 
23, 1867. 

_ Thave sinned a grievoussin in teach- 
ing a doctrine which makes the death 
and atonement of Jesus Christ of no 


force, thus sapping the foundation of | lar 


the Christian religion. The above. 
mentioned doctrine is found in a dis-. 
course which I preached on the ‘‘ Na- 
ture of the Mission of Jesus,” on the 
16th of March, 1862, in Dundee, Seot- 
land, and was published in the Mi- 
LENNIAL Stan, No. 14, Volume 24. | 
above preaching was done with- 
out submitting it tu, or seeking the 
counsel of, those who bear the Priest- 
hood with whom I am associated. In. 


committed a, great wrong, for. 
d ask 


Which I most humbly crave an 


on this subject. I will further.say == | 
that it is my wish and desire that this = 
confession of my errors shall allo = 
apply to all of my teachings of a simi- 

lar kind the people, and: that 
the confession should be as. widely 
culated as my teachings have 
I do most honestly and firmly bé 
in the Sacrifice’ and Atonement’ made 
by Jesus Christ in opening up the way 
| without his death we would all 
been lost. Everything that I 

said that would deny this great“trith = 
is falsé; and | 
in the minds of the people, the, value | 
of the plan of redemption, 


their forgiveness, as I do also of all the | 
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THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS’ MILLEN NI AL ee 


SATURDAY, MARCH 30, 1867, 


WHERE ARE THE TEN TRIBES OF ISRAEL? 

Axour seven hundred and twenty years before Christ, the nine and one-half 
tribes (generally called the ten tribes) were taken captive by the Assyrians, 
and led away from their own lands, into Assyria. The sacred historian records 
this event in the following language :—‘‘Then the king of Assyria came up 
throughout all the land, and went up to Samaria, and beseiged it three years. 
In the ninth year of Hoshea, the king of Assyria took Samaria, and carried 
Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in Halah and in Habor, by the river 
of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes.” (11. Kings 17: 5, 6.) 

How long this numerous people remained in Assyria, is not exactly known. 
The Prophet Esdras who wrote his books, less than two centuries after the 
Assyrian captivity, records a wonderful event in the history of the ten tribes. 
A prophetic vision was unfolded to him in regard to the great events of the 
latter days, the coming of the Son of God, and the destruction of the wicked. 
In this vision he saw a great but peaceable multitude gathered to Mount Zion ; 
and desiring to know who these peaceable people were, the Lord informs him 
as follows :—‘‘ And whereas thou sawest that he gathered another peaceable 
multitude unto him ; those are the ten tribes, which were carried away prison- 
ers out of their own land in the time of Osea (Hoshea) the king, whom Salma- 
nasar the king of Assyria led away captive, and he carried them over the 
waters, and so came they into another land. But they took this counsel 
among themselves, that they would leave the multitude of the heathen, and go 


forth into a further country, where never mankind dwelt, that they might 


there keep their statutes, which they never kept in their own land. And they 
entered into Euphrates by the narrow passages of the river. For the Most 
High then shewed signs for them, and held still the flood, till they were passed 
. over. For through that country there was a great way to go, namely, of 4 
year and a half. Then dwelt they there until the latter time ; and now when 
they shall begin to come, the Highest shall stay the springs of the stream 
again, that they may go through : therefore sawest thou the multitude with 
peace.” (11. Esdras 13: 39—47.) 

- During their captivity, the ten tribes dwelt in the region of the Buphrates, 
and when they departed, instead of returning westward to their owa land, 
they crossed the great river Euphrates, frem the west to the east bank, the 
river being miraculously divided for the purpese. They must have repented 


of their sins, or this wonderful manifestation of the power of God would not 
have been exhibited in their behalf. After arriving upon the east side of this — 
great river, in what direction were they led to the remote uninhabited land, 
said to have been, ‘‘a far country,” at the great distance ‘‘of a year anda 
half's” journey? We are told by Jeremiah and other Jewish Prophets, that 
they will return from the north. (Jer. 16: 15; also 31: 8.) Consequently 
they must have been led in a northerly direction, and very probably passed 
between the Black and Caspian Seas, and continued through Rassia to the 
extreme northern shore of Europe, which would bring them about 2500 miles 
to the north : but this could not be considered “‘a year and a half’s” journey ; 
indeed, it would not be an average of 5 miles a day.. From many intimations 
of ancient prophecy, they evidently had a highway made for them in the midst 
of the Arctic ocean, and were led to a land in the neighborhood of the North 
Pole. This region would be about 4000 miles north of their Assyrian resi- 
dence ; and could be travelled in 18 months time at an average of a little less 
than 8 miles per day. : ae 
The expression, ‘‘ then dwelt they there until the latter time,” is an evidence 
that they were not only to preserve their existence, but their nationality, and 
were to return with a full knowledge of their Israelitish origin; and what is 
still more wonderful, they are not to be so amalgamated as to lose all distinc- 
tion of tribes, but each family will know the particular tribe to which it 
belongs : and thus the whole nation will be able to classify themselves into ten 
distinct divisions, and each division, according to the Prophet Ezekiel, will 
receive its inheritance within the boundaries described in his prophecy. 
The ten tribes cannot be among any of the known nations; for there is no 
one who is able to identify them ; and there are no people who even profess 
or claim to be of such origin. ‘Who among all the known nations ‘would be 
able to point out the tribe of Dan—the tribe of Naphtali, the tribe of Zebulon, - 
&e, , &c.? If there is no nation yet discovered who are thus classified, then it 
is certain that the ten tribes, are not yet discovered. There is no possible 
chance of their being south of the Arctic circle ; and the only remaining portion 
of the earth north of that circle with which we are unacquainted, is the polar 
region. This unknown region is upwards of 1000 miles in diameter, contain- 
ing about 800,000 square miles of surface. This large area may be all land, or 
it may be of both land and water. Even if we suppose only one-half this sur-, 
face to be land, namely, 400,000 square miles, and still further suppose its 3 
capabilities sufficient to sustain a population of 25 to a square mile, we should 
have the very large number of 10,000,000, or over one-third of the population 
of Great Britain. But without any exaggeration, there might be some 
50,000,000 of polar inhabitants, now hidden up by impenetrable zones of ice. 
Enough to make quite a powerful nation, should they all return. 
. Some may suppose that a polar continent would be incapable of supporting 
human life, on account of the intensity of the cold; but bold and intre- 
pid navigators have left their ships, and with sledges, drawn by dogs, have 
passed over several hundred miles of ice, and were only stopped by encounter- — 
ing an open, unfrozen sea. This proves the astonisliing fact, that the greatest 
intensity of cold is from latitude 76 to 83 degrees north. The open sea, north 
of this zone, indicates a higher degree of temperature; and for aught we ~ 
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know, this temperature may increase from the beginning of this unfrozen sea, 
until the pole is reached. If such should be the case, (and many substantial 
facts strongly indicate the unexpected phenomenon,) then a polar country 


“might be comparatively pleasant, and the temperature during its long summer 


_day be sufficiently high to bring to maturity grain and other vegetables, 


There may be several causes, independently of the sun, to produce this 


“higher temperature. It is generally admitted that the nearer we approach the 


centre of the earth, the higher is the temperature : this is ascertained by a vast 
number of experiments in deep pits and mines; a certain number of feet i in 


| depth raises the temperature one degree; and the increase is said to be in 


arithmetical proportion to the number of feet downwards. This is undoubt- 
edly owing to the great internal tires, raging far beneath the earth’s surface. 
The poles are over 13 miles nearer the earth’s centre, than the equatorial 
regions, and therefore, the poles may be several miles nearer these terrestrial 
fires ; and thus by the native heat of the earth, those regions may be main- 
tained at a comparatively high degree of temperature. The water at the 
bottom of the open sea, in the extreme northern latitudes, becomes warmed, 
and hence, specifically lighter, and rises to the top, and floats off towards the 
south, while the under currents of the ocean circulate to the north, until they 
in carn receive a higher temperature, and rise, following the track: of those in 
advance. This will satisfactorily account for the observed strong surface 
currents constantly setting to the south. Thus both the sea and land, near 
the pole, are undoubtedly maintained in a much higher temperature, than 
what would be produced by the action of the sun’s rays alone. Also five or 
six months of uninterrupted so ar heat, will produce a higher temperature 
near the pole, than the shorter days, aan by nights, in the region of the 
ice zone. 

If the polar region is not warmer than that of the ice zone, why do birds of 
passage in the region of this icy belt, fly to the northward to escape the severi- 
ties of winter? All these observed facts bespeak a warmer climate around the 
pole. There is a great probability that, in that apparently inhospitable soli- 
tude will be found the great nation of the ten tribes, not ina barbarous or 
semi-barbarous state, but in the enjoyment of the Christian religion. They 


have had their Prophets and inspired men, at different periods; they have 


their sacred books, in addition to the ones which they carried with them : and 
their Bible is just as sacred to them as our Bible is to us. And when they 
return we shall have another Bible in addition to the Jewish Bible and the 
Book of Mormon. 

That the ten tribes will come from the polar regions, is placed ‘beyond all 
controversy by new revelation. The word of the Lord reads thus :+- : 

** And they who are in the north countries shall come in remembrance before 
the Lord, and their Prophets shall hear his voice, and shall no longer stay 
Lheineclves, and they shall smite the rocks, and the ice shall flow down at their 
presence. And an highway shall be cast up in the midst of the great deep. 
Their enemies shall become a prey unto them, and in the barren deserts there 
shall come forth pools of living water ; and the parched ground shall no longer | 
be a thirsty land. And they shall bring forth their rich treasures unto the 
children uf Ephraim my servants. And the boundaries of the everlasting hills 
tremble at their presence. then they shall fall down and be 


‘ 
€ 


with even in the of the. the, even ne 
children of Ephraim ; and they shall be. filled. with songs: of everlasting Joy- OM 


“Behold, this is the blessing of the everlasting God npon the tribes’ of Ierael, =~ 
and the richer blessing upon the head of Ephraim and hia fellows... And.they 


the Lord to dwell in his presence, day and night forever. and ever.” Dosteine 


and Covenants, page 326.) 
This highway through the waters, cant. ap te. favor ‘die: ‘of 


often Mnade the subject of prophecy by the inspired writers. Zion, on the | fh 


American continent, is to be favored with a visit of these ten tribes, before 
they are finally located in Palestine. The ante-diluyian. Zion that was tran- 
slated with Enoch will come with the Son of God ; and the two Zions, with the 
ten tribes, will be filled with the glory of the Lord, upon the mountain of his 
holiness, and rejoice in his presence for evermore. 
These grand events were shown to Esdras, and he prophesied as’ thie 
“Behold, the days come, when the Most High will begin to deliver them 
that are upon the earth. And he shall come to the astonisiment of them that 
dwell upon the earth. And one shall undertake to fight against another, and 
one city against another, one place against another, one people against auibther, : 
and one realm against another. And the time shall be when these things shall 
come to pass, and the signs shall happen which I shewed thee before, and then 
shall my Son be declared, whom thou sawest as a man ascending. And when 
all the people hear his voles, every man shall in their ewn land leave the battle 
they have one against another. And an innumerable multitude shail be 
gathered together, as thou sawest them, willing to come, and to overcome. him — 
by fighting. But he shall stand upon the top of the mount Sion. And Sion 
shall come and shall be shewed to all men, being prepared and builded like as 
thon sawest the hill graven without hands. And this my Son shall rebuke the — 
wicked inventions of those nations, which for their wicked life are fallen into 
the tempest ; and shall lay before them their evil thoughts, and the torments 
wherewith they shall begin to be tormented, which are like unto a flame: and 
he shall destroy them without labor by the law which is like unto fire. And 
whereas thou sawest that he gathered another peaceable multitude unto him ; 
those are the ten tribes,” &c., d&c. (Esdras 13th chap.) Having seen all these 
, Esdras exclaimed, “Now understand I the things that are laid ap in ‘ 
the latter days, which shall happen unto them.” (verse 18.) — 
The Zion which is to come and be shown to all people, is oil : the one to be 


built with hands here on the earth, but it is the heavenly one, to which we 


have already referred. The place whereon it will stand will be a great mount- 
ain which will then be cast up for the express purpose; or as Esdras says, 
“But I beheld, and, lo, he had graved himself a great mountain, and flew up 
upon it, But I wonld‘have seen the region or the’ hill was 
graven, and I could not.” (verses 6,7.) 
The days have come when these things falfilled ; this 
Teason the Lord has shewn to the great Prophet of this dispensation, the very 
place of Zion which the Lord would not permit Esdras to see, This Zion will — 
be on the western borders of Missouri. Tt is on ‘that favored ‘spot where. the 
Saints will build the city of Zion; and it is to that holy place where the 


heavenly Zion will descend. It is that. region which will. be lifted up and ae — 
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~ a gently undulating country ; but a mountain will be formed, and the Son of 
God, with his people, will stand upon it; and the ten tribes with the remnants 
of Joseph, and other branches of Israel, will be round about; and twelve 
thousand out of each tribe will be sealed in their foreheads, and ordained unto 
the holy Priesthood, and will sing the song of Moses and the Lamb forever and 
ever. These are they who shall minister with power and great glory among all 
the nations that are spared, and “‘ bring as many as will come unto the Church 
of the First born.” Much more might be said in relation to the ten tribes, 
and their future union with Judah, and the wonderful prosperity which awaits 
them, and all their future generations in Palestine, but we have already ex- 
ceeded the limits of our editorial, and must close. s | 


ARRIVAL.—President Brigham Young, jun., accompanied by Elder George 
D. Watt, arrived in Liverpool on the steamship Java, from New York, on 
Wednesday, the 20th inst., in excellent health and spirits. For the last six - 
months, President Young has been absent, on a visit to his mountain home, in 
Utah. His return to the field of his presidential labors has been long looked 
_ for, and will be hailed with great joy and gladness by all the pants a 
Great and Europe. 


DEPARTURE.—Elders Abram Hatch and Elmer Taylor sailed on the Great . 
Eastern, from Liverpool, on the 24th instant, on the way to their mountain 
home. Elder Hatch was in excellent health, aut has accomplished a great and 
good work, during his last three years’ mission. Elder Taylor has been faith- 
ful, during the short period of his mission here, and is much beloved by the 
Saints, but on account of ill health, it seems to be wisdom for him to return. 
May God abundantly bless these two good brethren, and give them’ a prosper- 
ous voyage, and a pleasant journey to their peacetal mountain vales. 


RELEASES, CHANGES, AND APPOINTMENTS. 
RELEASES. 


The following missionaries are released, with the privilege of returning home re 
spring, namely :— | 


George W. Gee, R. N. Russell, _G. Sangiovani, | oe Hill, 

E. T Williams, . George B. Spencer, Abram Hatch, _ Stephen. Hales, 

George J. Linford; James Ure, Elmer Tay lor, Rice, 
“> Anson V. Calls Edwin Frost, William Gibson, A. Simmonds, 

John Hubbard, Joseph Weiler, R. R. Birkbeck, 

Francis Platt, W. PLN ebeker, J, G. Brown 


It is suggested that the missionaries, released, should remain their respective fields 
of labor for about two months to come, unless some should have relatives or friends in the 
‘States whom they desire to visit, prior to crossing the Plains, or any pressing business 
which would require a more speedy departure. In these cases, such brethren can corre 
spend with us, and go at any time to suit their convenience. But otherwise we think it 
9 8 be more conducive to their own interests, and the interests of the kingdom, to tarry 
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‘The latter: of May or fore 
ms a very pleasant season for sem VOYAgES ; and their arrival i 
also be about the time most favorable for securing a ‘transit across ti with mer. . 


CHANGES AND D 


Herefordshire and Worcestershire Conferences are ato ome, called 
she Hlerofordahie Conference, under the presidency of Elder Joseph Lawson. ~~ i. 


The Leicestershire and Derbyshire Conferences are also united, under the name of the _. . 7 
Leicestershire Conference, and Elder Isaac Kimball is appointed to take the presidency of | So 4 
the same. | 

Also the Nottingham and Lincolnshire Conferences are united, under the name of the 4 


Nottingham Conference, and Elder Nicholas Groesbeck is appointed to opis: over i 

game. 

Likewise, the Southampton and Vosselskive Conferences are combined into one, 

the name of the Southampton and Elder Marius Ensign is appointed to 

over the same. 
Elder A. Miner is released presidency of the Scottish District, and. is appointed 

to preside over the Manchester District, and for the time being also to take charge of 


Manchester Conference. 
cia the Scottish District, and also for the 


Elder H. H. Cluffis ap 8 to preside 
_ present to take charge of the Glasgow Confere : | 
Elder F. C. Anderson ig released from the Se se of the Edinburgh Conference, and 
‘is appointed to preside over the Bristol Conference. 
Elder W. A. McMaster is released from the presidency of the Bristel Conference, and , 
ppointed to preside over the Edinburgh Conference. 
Elder James McGaw is released from the pecddency of the Norwieh District, and ig 
appointed to preside over the Nottingham District 
Elder 8S. Southwick is released frum the presidency. of the: Staffordshire Conference, and 
is appointed to preside over the Norwich Conference. 
Elder I. Alldredge is released from travelling in the Birmingham. Conference, 
appointed to preside over the Staffordshire Conference. ra: 
Elder C. P. Liston is appointed to over the Essex Conference, 


Conference. 4 
Elder Edwin Walker is released from in the Conference, and 

appointed to preside over the Sheffield Conference, r aie 
Elder Ezra J. Clark is released from presiding over the Dorsetsh 

appointed to preside over the Kent 
Elder Moses Thatcher is released from proniding over ‘the Cheltenham C Conference, and 


is preside over the Birmingham Conference. 
lder J. Steggel is released from travellin inthe, Sheffield 

to preside over the Liverpool Conference. 
Elder R. Benson is released from presiding over the Bodfordahire fere 
to preside over the Preston if 

er Edward Petty is released from travelling in Bristol Conference, and a inp 3 

er John E, Pace is released from travelling in the Sheffield Conference, and io 
pointed to preside over the Bedfordshire Conference... 
Elder Edgar Dalrymple is appointed to preside over. the Channel Islands’ ‘Conferente, . re ‘ 
A. Brown is appointed to-preside over the Holland Mission, 
er Nephi R. Faweett is released from travelling in the. Bedfordshire geenstes os ee 
i to travel and preaah Jn the Shetield Conference, under. the 


is ay jointed to travel and | 
ppointed to travel and preach tm 


Elder E. Nobo appointed to trav im and yathampton 


All these Presidents and ‘Travelling Elders oad pron 
eleased to go home, should. 
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use all diligence to inform and instract those who are to succeed them in relation to the | 
business affairs of the Conferences, so that the books and accounts may be thoroughly 
understood, and the order ef conducting business with the Liverpool Office ; also that 
they may become acquainted with the location and condition of the respective Branches 

composing each Conference. Brethren of the missionaries, and Elders of Israel, may the 

God of Jacob bless and strengthen you is our continual prayer. 


President of the Church of Jésus Christ 
BRIGHAM YOUNG, Jen. \ of Latter-day Saints in the British 


sles and adjacent countries. 


' By a letter received from Melbourne, Australia, we learn that a party of 
Saints, five in number, had just sailed for San Francisco, California, on their 
way to Utah. And it is expected that another party of eleven will sail in © 
April or May. May the blessings of Israel’s God protect these small com- 

panies, and guide them in safety to Zion. inet. | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
AMERICA. ' longer offend the fastidious tastes and 


Great Salt Lake City, ) | senses of the priests and politicians of 
| Feb. 5, 1867. this enlizhtened(?) age. We shall see. 
Elder John W. Young. | iad we nothing to depend upon but 
Dear Son,—Your brother Brigham | our own strength and wisdom, then 
started at 8.45 yesterday morning, ac- | our condition would be pitiable in- 
companied by brother George D. | deed. But can man arrest the diurnal 
Watt, on his return to his field of | or annual revolutions of the earth? 
labor in England. We heard from | Can he say to the sun that it shall not. 
them this morning. They were at | shine, and that its rays shall not illu- 
Weber last evening and well, though | mine and gladden and. impart heat 
it had been stormy allday. Theroads | unto our planet ? or. can he pluck the 
through the mountains are likely to | stars from the firmament? His power 
be bad ; but, further East, they are|is very limited. Disease and death 
said to be tolerably good. Travelling | prostrate their victims, they snatch 
to the States now is not what it was | the loved ones from man’s arms, al 
before the railroad had been pushed | he is powerless to resist or prevent. 
so far this way. The time spentin|In a thousand ways is his weakness 
staging is much shortened, lessening | apparent, and yet he presumes to 
the fatigue and the duration of the | measure arms with Jehovah, and de-_ 
journey. ‘It is interesting to us out | clares that Zion shall not be built up, 
here, to see the eagerness with which | the rule and dominion of the kingdom 
they are pushing this great work | shall not prevail, when God has de- 
a-head. It will be sure to help us, | clared that these things shall all be 
and be advantageous to the Zion of | done. With Him to sustain us, what. 
our God, thouxzh the wicked are con- | have we to fear? Men feel strong, 
templating terrible things respecting | and capable to accomplish mighty con-. 
us a8 800n as they can finish the rail- | quests, when they have pewerful 
road. The waves of civilization (to | navies and armies at their commands | 
use their own figure) will then serge | but we have the Lord of Hosts to up> 
right up against the walls of barbar-.| hold us, before whom man, with all 
ism in which we are intrenched, and | his boasted pomp and powér, is a8 
wash them down. We and our reli- | grasshopper of the field. Improves 
gien can then be wiped out, and no| ments will progress, railro and 
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tretched ; . but. instead: usually good. has 
halt aan “acting as a check to the | his visit very pin and has been ar 


wth of the kingdom of God, and as| repaid for the ues ‘and troubleof 


to our enemies, they ‘will in- | the trip: He able to 


crease our facilities, and accelerate wars Ww 
the progress of the work of the Lord: — He will, 1 tit the time, ‘and © 
The news which we hear from you | not inike & good and safe steamer a ie 
from time to time respecting your | so doing, make Captain Hooper & Visit 
labors and movements, is very pleasing. | at Washington. 
It isa great joy to me to see my sons; . The election for Delegate to Cos 
hearing the holy Priesthood, and seek- | gress and for the State Representative, 
ing to magnify the same among the; &c., came off yesterday. | Pn 
nations of the earth. My prayers are | -Bpopan: was our nominee, and a ay 
constantly offered up in your and your rty was the nominee: of: the. 
brothers’ behalf, that the blessings of | clique, Swati of whom at’ their mass’ 
the Lord may rest upon you, and you | meeting voted for him, the brethren 
be enabled to do a good work. present for curiosity apr no vote. - 
We have had very quiet times in| Your mother and all the folks join 
the city and Territory this winter. ‘me in love to gy OR. Give my kind 
The winter has been open, but we| love to Catharine, Oscar, and all the 
have very bad roads, so much rain | brethren. Praying the Lord to bless 
and snow having fallen, it has made | you, give you great success, and bring 
our main rvads almost impassable. | you home safely at ak your father, — 
General good health prevails. Your Bricham 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Mormons of Utah habs sent a petition te Congress. asking for the. ae | 
tion of all laws against polygamy, and a committee is preparing a Teport on the 
subject.—Liverpool Mercury. 

The accident which recently Gionened on the railway, . from Moscow to 
Riazau, in Russia, was of a fearful character, resulting i in the death and injury 
of about one hundred. persons. 

of shipwrecks reported, from January 1st till March 19th, 

The late earthquakes, among the Grecian Islands in the M 
destroyed many cities and towns, and thousands of lives. 

In the Standard, March 5, are published the proceedings of a large and | 

assembly at Guildhall, in London. The object was to elicit an expression. 
of opinion upon the “Sunpay Liquor Trarric. The hall: was densely | 
crowded. The Lord Mayor = aed the chair, and was supported by. ther . 
ie Westminster, an ge number of clergymen and gentlemen”: 
mong the numerous s de by.the 
(Aleman ale poechiee rest 
erman Hale secondéd fie: motion, rema that, the ect of 
meting was not to stop the sale of intoxicating thing entirely, the. 
day, and by promoting such objeot,-they people themselves 
ays service, and improving the condition. pa the people themselves. It 
n urged that the wealthier classes had their own cellars from which they 
get their wine. He did not he did not take:a gins 
self as but he did not do.so on a Sunda (laughter), and he was only asking ten: 


0 — he did. He did not stand there as an advocate of pepe but 


be could ‘recommend two of their great people . of 
industry and sobriety,” 

wa! ormon” society have many other excellen: 

Prove English society, if adopted. 
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